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DEPARTMENT  OE  AGRICULTUIiE 
RURAL  ELECTRIFICATION  ADMINISTRATION 


PROGRESS  BULLETIN  FOR  RSLILSE  NOT  SOONER  TPLEI 

GENERAL  - NO.  108  ^IFTERl^OON  NEWSPAPERS  OF 

SATURDAY,  NOVEl/iBER  18,  1939. 

( Ad  Vr?  vnce)  Lafp-vette,  AlaUana,  November  18  — Sharply  criticizing 
Commonwealth  and  Southern  Cornoration  subsidiaries  in  the  South  for  failure  to 
build  rural  power  lines  in  the  past,  Director  David  E.  Lilicnthal  of  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  told  a grout)  of  farm  neople  here  today  that  if  Southern  farms  are 
to  be  electrified,  farm  neople  roust  do  the  job  themselves  n.nd  overcome  vigorous 
nower  comnany  opposition  to  their  efforts.  Mr.  Lilienthal  wos  sneaking  at  the 
energization  celebration  of  the  Talla.noosa  Rivor  Electric  Membership  Corporation, 
a.  coopcrn.tivc  financed  by  the  RuraE  Electrification  Administra.tion  and  buying  nower 
at  wholesale  from  the  City  of  La,fayettc. 

Mr.  Lilientha,!  cited  the  record  of  the  AlaLama  Power  Company  in  sunport 
of  his  contention  that  fo.rmers  could  not  depend  upon  the  private  utility  industry 
to  get  service  to  thorn.  "In  1923,"  he  said,  "the  Alabo,ma  Power  Company  launched 
'.7hat  it  co.llcd  a ’urograrr.'  of  rural  electrification.  Ten  years  later  the  St'.ito 

still  had  virtually  no  rural  electrification At  the  end  of  1932,  less  than 

5 percent  (of  Alabama’s  250,000  fo.rms)  had  electric  service " 

Pie  told  how  the  development  of  formers*  nower  conperaEivos  in  the  South 
lia.s  been  hampered  by  "a  common  policy  among  the  Southern  corriprmics  of  the 
Commonwealth  and  SoTithcrn  s^ostem."  Ho  said: 

"Obstructive  lawsuits,  the  spreading  of  fa.lse  reports,  and  the  building 
of  what  Tennessee  farmers  aptly  noj.ied  'spite  linos'  became  accepted  practice  of 
the  companies.  »'feen  the  fa,rmors  organized  their  ov;n  cooperatives.  ....  to  go  after 
the  electric  service  they  had  so  long  desired,  the  Conmonv/caEth  a.nd  Southern 
companies  in  AlaCoama,  Georgia  and  Tennessee  sa.id,  in  effect,  'we  ha.ve  not  provided 
you  v/ith  widespree„d  rural  clcctrif ica-tion;  v/c  will  not  let  you  achieve  it  for 
yourselves'." 

The  lack  of  rirogress,  recorded  before  REA  on.i  TVA  v/ore  created,  Mr. 
Lilienthal  said,  "w.as  not  because  the  AloLama  Power  Corapeany  or  the  ^thcr  private 

jvowor  cnmpa.nics were  in  a difficult  financial  situation In  1938  

the  Alabama  power  Company  paid  common  stock  dividends  o^nd  in  addition  set  aside 

a surplus  of  $3,500,000.  While  the  utilities  enjoyed  orosperity,  even  v/hon 

other  businesses  drooped,  Southern  farms  continued  without  a roo.l  electricity 
program. " 


Mr.  Lilienthal  said  that  passage  of  the  T'A.  G.ct  in  May,  1933,  "pro- 
claimed a new  national  po.licy tho.t,  nrivate  utilities  having  fouled,  it 

became  the  duty  rf  the  Government  itself,  in  cooperation  'with  fa.rmcrs  and  fi'.irm 
organizations,  to  bring  to  the  ferm.  hones  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  region,  as 
t rapidly  as  mssible,  the  blessings  of  electricity."  Two  years  loEer,  he  said, 
this  policy  v.t„s  extended  to  the  6 million  unolcctrif ied  forms  in  the  United 
'States  by  the  Rural  Llectrif icoEi'^n  Act,  which  ho  co.llod  "one  of  the  most  fox- 
reaching  measures  in  the  interests  of  the  ca.vera,ge  mou  n-nd  woman  over  plo,ced  on 
the  statute  books  of  America.." 
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Mr.  Lilienthal  pro.ised  the  cooperative  as  the  denocratic  solution  to 
the  prnhlen  of  electr ifjing  American  fa.rins.  He  called  the  cooperatives  "orgo.niza- 
tions  created  hy  rue  sneaking  for  the  fa.rmers  themselves,"  and  cited  the  three 
principles  on  '"hdcl'.  the  first  TVA  cooperative  electric  associations  were  formed 
and  began  ooerati^''ns  in  northern  Mississippi  in  1934.  "First, " he  said,  "there 
was  the  principle  that  the  farmers  of  America  have  a right  to  demand  and  expect 
the  benefits  and  edvantages  of . electricity,  'orovided  they  will  do  their  shore  at 

the  grass  roots  to  reach  that  objective Second form  electrification 

should  be  carried  out  by  areas.  .....If  ultimately  every  farmer  is  to  be  served 
in  an  entire  area,  the  milk  must  bo  taken  with  the  cream,  the  whole  area  must  be 

averaged  together.  And  the  final  princirlo  is  that  of  profit  sharing." 

Mr.  Lilienthal  told  members  of  the  cooperative  that  they  are  "not  merely 

bringing  electricity  for  the  first  time  to  the  farms  and  into  the  hones  of 

farmers",  but  "building American  farm  life  upon  stronger,  firmer  foundations." 

Remarking  that  the  power  comoanies’  "policy  (of  opposition  to  efforts  of 
farmers  to  serve  themselves)  continues  in  A.labama  to  this  day,"  Mr.  Lilienthal  . 
said  "'many  farmers  e.ll  through  this  section  in  the  very  center  of  the  la,rgest 
private  hydro-electric  developments  in  the  South,  have  tried  for  20  years  to  ob- 

ta,in  service  from  the  Alabama  Power  Comuany  but  v/ithout  success As  late  as 

the  latter  part  of  1937  some  of  you  who  are  nov;  members  of  the  Tallapoosa  Paver 
Electric  Membership  Corporation  i^ont  int^  the  field  <and  developed  a proposed  line 
for  the  -Dowor  company,  but  the  con-ns.ny  then  stated  that  it  lacked  funis  cud  did 
not  know  when  it  could  build  such  a line 


"Pnen  you  showed,  you were  in  oouncst  .....  the  company  broke.  lAs,. 

20-year  sleep’  'and-  went  into  action.  Thoir  crews  built  suite  linos Agents 

of  the  power  cor.roany told  farmers  that  your  cooucrativc  was  going  to  use 

second  hand  electric  current, Your  memdoers  even  felt  it  was  necessary  to 

mount  guard  over  your  poles  and  lines." 


"You  ha.vc  had  a hard  fight,"  he  said,  "But  you  will  find  you  have  many 

friends  and  supoortors,  ti^o,  f earners,  business  men,  industrialists,  workers 

Our  greatest  need  is  V'ork  together,  townspeoule,  farmers,  the  respective 
branches  of  Government,  electric  membershiu  organizations  and  po'.ver  companies. 
Cooperation,  not  ’suite'  lines  andi  all  they  imply,  is  the  keynote  of  these  days. 

Yfe  must  all  try  to  find  a common  basis  for  understanding,  so  that  a-11  nay  raarch 
forward  together  toward  the  objectives  of  a more  urosuerous  State,  region,  and 
Nation . " 


(Copies  of  this  speech  are  attached) 


THS  FJTUHE  OF  FARM  ELECTRICITY  - 
"SPITE" ""lines  ok  cooperation? 


Remarks  of  Lavid  E.  Lilienthal,  Director , Tenressee 
Valley  Authority,  at  Lafayette,  Alahama,  Novemher  18, 
1939,  11:45  a.m. , at  a celebration  held  by  the 
Tallapoosa  River  Electric  Membership  Corporation,  an 
REA-f inanced  'oroject  purchasing  power  from  the  City 
of  Lafayette. 


I am  ha.opy  to  be  here  today  to  join  you  in  celebrating  the  la-unching  of 
your  new  enterprise,  the  Tallapoosa  River  Electric  Membership  Corporation.  I know 
the  sense  of  sa,tisf action  yon  must  feel  as  you  look  upon  your  new  naral  lines, 
bringing  electric  power  a,nd  all  that  it  means  to  the  homes  and  farms  of  this  and 
adjoining  counties.  Your  accomplishment  is  all  the  more  remarkable  becrcuse  it  was 
won  only  after  a hard  fight  against  odds.  You  have  reached  your  first  goal  in  an 
undertaking  which  not  only  called  for  the  hard  work  and  courage  and  foresight 
needed  for  any  enterprise  but  which  met  the  bitter  and  unfair  opuosition  of  a 
rich  and  powerful  aidversary. 


What  you  have  done  and  what  hundreds  of  other  REA-f inanced  groups  of 
farmers  all  over  this  country  o,re  doing  ha.3  deep  significance  to  Americans  every- 
where. What  you  and  your  fellow-farmers  in  Alabama,  in  New  Hampshire,  in  Oregon, 
in  Texas,  are  doing  is  not  merely  bringing  electricity  for  the  first  time  to  the 
ftirms  and  into  the  homes  of  farmers.  What  you  are  doing  goes  far  beyond  that. 

You  are  engaged  in  nothing  less  than  the  building  of  American  farm  life  upon 
stronger,  firmer  foundations.  He  who  strengthens  farm  life  ha,s  thereby  given 
added  strength  to  all  our  sacred  institutions.  He  who  for  selfish  reasons 
obstructs  or  delays  such  efforts  assumes  a grave  responsibility  to  his  fellow- 
men. 


It  is  aJmost  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  importance  to  the  Americ<a  of 
—Today  and  to  the  America  of  Tomorrow  of  this  movement  to  bring  electricity  to  the 
farm.  I need  not  enlarge  on  the  evdvantages  and  -oossibilities  of  rural  electri- 
fication before  such  a,  gathering  a.s  this:  the  very  fact  tha,t  we  are  gathered 
here  today  is  convincing  evidence  that  you  full:/  realize  them.  Instead,  I think 
we  may  well  look  to  the  future  p.nd  .ask  ourselves  xrhat  are  the  prospects  for  the 
^extension  of  electricity  to  the  nearly  9 out  o.f  10  farms  in  Alabama  stil.l  without 
what  you  a.re  now  to  enjoy?  To  judge  the  future  we  must  examine  the  past,  to  see 
why  the  development  of  farm  electrification  has  been  so  long  delayed,  and  how 
it  is  still  bein?  obstnacted. 


The  Long  Neglect  of  Farm  Electrification. 

Rack  in  1923  electricity  was  virtually  unknown  on  the  feruis  of  Alabama, 
of  Georgia,  Tennessee,  or  Mississipni.  In  1923,  the  Alabama  Fewer  Company  launched 
what  it  ca.lled  a "program"  of  rural  electrification.  Ten  years  later  the  state 
still  haa  virtucJly  no  rurrol  electrification.  Alabama  ha.s  250,000  farms;  at  the 
end  of  1932  less  than  5 per  cent  of  these  forms  had  electric  service.  Other 
strtes  served  by  the  Common’wealth  and  Southern  Gorpore.tion,  of  which  the  Alabtima 
Pow'er  Company  is  a pj.rt,  were  no  better  off.  Georgia  ha.s  235,000  farms,  of  which 
only  2.7  per  cent  v/ere  electrified  in  1932.  Less  tha.n  four  per  cent  of 
Tennessee's  240,000  farms  had  electric  service;  in  Mississippi,  less  than  one 
farm  in  a hundred. 


Now,  this  was  not  because  the  farmers  of  the  South  did  not  want  elec- 
tricity. It  was  not  because  the  farmers'  wives  and  children  did  not  look  for- 
ward to  the  conveniences  and  the  relief  from  drudgery  which  electricity  had 
already  brought  their  neighbors  in  the  towns  and  cities.  From  time  to  time 
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farmers  would  try  to  get  extensions  to  their  homes,  hut  almost  invariably  v»'ithout 
success.  You,  yourselves,  are  familio.r  with  the  facts!  exhorbita,ntly  high  rates, 
demands  for  ca.sh  subsidies  from  aoplying  farmers,  and  othSr  devices. 


Alabama  farmers  got  very  little  electricity  to  help  them  co,rry  on  their 
work  cind  increase  their  income  between  1923  and  1933.  But  it  was  not  because  the 
Alabama  Pov/er  Company  or  the  other  private  power  companies  in  the  region  xverc  in 
a difficult  financial  situation.  profits  of  the  companies  were  large,  and 

substantial  surpluses  were  created  every  year.  In  1928,  for  example,  the  Alabama 
Power  Company  paid  common  stock  vdividends  and  in  addition  set  aside  a surplus  of 
$3,500,000;  in  1929  after  dividends  there  was  a 3urpli:s  of  almost  $4,500,000. 

The  excuse  is  sometimes  offered,  in  recent  years,  that  failure  of  some  [ 
utilities  to  meet  their  public  obliga,tions  is  due  to  governmental  rolicies  which 
frighten  investors.  That  line  of  ar.nimert  certo.inly  falls  down  as  ar^  excuse  for 
the  fa,ilure  of  rurrl  electricity  in  tiie  South  urior  to  1933.  There  was  not  a 
cloud  on  the  horizon  that  disturbed  "-ny  investor,  and  the  securities  of  the 
pov/er  holding  companies  were  sold  like  hot  cakes  t'^  '^ne  and  sundry,  including 
apparently  a.  rei.iP.rkably  high  uorcentage  '^f  widows  a.nd  orphans.  None  of  the 
incumbent  Presidents  suggested  l^^gislaticn  that  would  in  any  v/ay  impair  \vtility 
profits,  find  during  that  period  the  bhiscle  Shoals  bills  were  twice  vetoed.  ITo; 
thcO.t  period  from  1923  to  1933  was  ae  near  a utility  para.dise  as  could  be  imagined; 
the  streets  were  paved  witn  mergers  and  consolidations,  and  stock  dividends 
ripened  on  every  tree.  ''’^hile  the  utilities  enjoyed  prosperity,  even  when  other 
businesses  drooped.  Southern  fs,rms  continued  without  a.  rea.1  electricity  program. 


Congress  Paves  the  ^V'my  for  farm  Electricity!  TVA  and  REA. 


Such  was  the  situation  in  the  spring  of  1933.  And  then  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  v/ent  into  action  on  bcha.lf  of  farm  electricity  by  passing  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  Act.  In  passing  the  TVA  Act  in  May  of  1933  the  country 
rj^ognized  that  the  failure__of  the  nower  companies  wn.s  a ma.tter  of  na^tional  concern 
A new  national  policy  was  procla.imed,  and  that  pnlicv'  was  this!  that,  private 
utilities  h,o.ving  fa,iled,  it  was  the  duty  of  - the  Government  itself,  in  cooueration 
v/ith  farmers  aaid  farm  organizations,  to  bring  to  the  farzi  homes  of  the  Tennessee 
Valley  regior.,  a.s  rauidly  as  uossiblc,  the  blessings  of  electricity. 


And,  as  you  knew,  two  years  la.ter  the  ualicy  first  enunciated  a.s  to  the{ 
Tennessee  Valley  region  was  extended  to  the  six  million  non-electrif ied  fa,rms  of 
the  whole  United  States,'  by  the  terms  of  the  Rural  .Electrification  Act  — one  oi 
the  most  far-reaching  mea.sures  in  the  interests  of  the  a.vorage  man  and  woman  ever 
olaced  on  the  statute  books  of  America. 


When  TVA  began  its  task  in  1953  it  fa.ced  a difficult  ■oroblem.  Clearly, 
the  Eederal  Government,  through  TVA,  should  urb  engage  directly  in  selling  elec- 
tricity, to  farmers.  Ihe  job  could  he.ve  been  done  mere  quickly  that  <'/,ay,  but  it 
would.,  not  have  been  be  sod  on  sound  orincioles  of  democraoy. 

The  d.emocretic  v/.ay  was  to  havts  the  electricity  distriouted.  through 
organizations  created,  by  and  spec, king  for  the  farmers  themselves.  And,  best  of 
all,  we  hoped  thet  farmers  c.nd.  to'.vnsoeorile  cnu.ll  join  tngether  in  agencies  to 
distribute  power,  because  that  meant  ec'^nomies  cond,  efficiency  in  ouerati^'n,  and 
because  it  would  bring  closer  together  the  common  interests  of  farmers  and. 
business  men. 


rrinciples  of^ Farm  Electric  .Cnoperatives. 


Early  in  1934,  the  first  TVA  c^'n-ncrative  clc-^ctric  associations  were  , 
formed  and  commenced  operations  ir  northern  Mississipnt.  They  ^ere  fo-anded  on 
certain  principles  which  are  well  worth  repeatin.::  at  this  celehration. 

First,  there  was  the  nrincinle  that  the  fa.raers  of  America  have  a ri^ht 
to  demand  and  expect  the  benefits  and  adva.nta,ges  of  electricity,  provided  they 
will  do  their  share  at  the  grass  roots  to .reach  that  objective.  Through  TVA  the 
n<ational  government  and  the  farmers  became  oartners  in  a,  joint  enterprise; 
partners  becc.usc  fa.ron  electrification  is  a matter  of  national,  as  well  ?is  indi- 
vidoial,  concern.  Your  own  association  again  demonstrates  that  pantnershio,  this 
time  between  the  farmers  and  REA.  That  partnership  is  based  on  the  right  of  the 
farmers  to  call  unon  their  Governme,nt  in  a.  matter  so  close  to  their  v,’elfare,  and 
upon  the  right  of  the  Government  to  call  upon  the  fanners  to  shoulder  the  local 
responsibilities  of  carrying  out  the  project  among  their  noi.ghhnrs. 

The  second  principle  involved  is  tiiat  farm  electrification  3ho\;.ld  be 
carried  out  by  areas.  If  linos  are.  built  only  along  the  core  densely  populated 
roads,  in  other  words  if  only  the  " cream"  of  the  area  is  served,  that  means  that 
the  hxilk  of  the  farmers  are  doomed  forever  to  be  without  electricity  on  a self- 
supporting  basis.  It  would  never  be  feasible  as  a financial  natter  to  sen/e  the 
rest  of  the  territory  if  the  cream  '?erc  skinned  off.  If  ultina.tely  every  farmer 
is  to  he  served  in  an  entire  area,  the  milk  mst  be  taken  with  the  cream,  the 
whole  area  must  be  a.veraged  together. 

And  the  fina,l  princiole  is  tho-t  of  profit  sharing.  These  associa-tions 
were  incoroorated  as  private  o.ssociatinns , but  profits  v;ere  to  bo  shared  in  the 
form  of  reduced  ra.tes.  It  did  not  seem  appropriate  that  the  public  service  of 
bringing  electricity  to  the  farmers  should  be  made  to  yield  a.  profit  to  a.nyone 
any  more  than  a.nyone  should  '•rfit  fro--;  i iu’r.is’'".iv  the  f.onmer  highways  or  oarcel 
nost  service. 

In  passin',  it  will  interest  you  to  know  that  the  Alcorn  County  Electric 
Power  Associs-tion  in  Mississippi,  one  of  the  first  of  many  similar  organiza-tinns , 
including  your  own,  has  been  hi-ghly  successful  f ino.ncia,lly.  Last  summer,  on  the 

Ififth  anniversary  of  its  birthday,  the  boo.rd  of  directors  of  th®  Associa,tion  pa.id 
off  the  last  dollor  of  its  long  term  debt.  The  Associ.atinri  is  continuing  to  in- 
provo  its  financial  nosition,  is  building  more  lines,  and  Im.st  August  reduced 
electric  rates  to  its  members  to  a ma.ximn.m  rote  of  P.-l/2  cents  a,  kilowatt-hour, 
establishing  a new  anr-  lower  TVA  yardstick  rats. 

Not  every  associ-ation  can  repeat  this  remarkable  record,  but  every 
association  can  follow  the  principles  upor  which  it  was  foun'ee  a»nd  th-oir  members 
can  give  to  the  work  of  their  association  loyalty,  freedon  from  politics  in 
administration,  and  devotion  to  the  objectives  for  which  their  organizations 
were  creatted. 

The  formation  of  the  Mississiuoi  coopera,tive3  was  followed  shortly,  in 
1935  and  1936,  by  the  launching  of  simil.ar  projects  in  the  Tennessee  Valley  are.a.— 
in  Tennessee,  Ala.bauma,  a.nd  Georgia.  It  ar)nea.red  tha.t  the  efforts  of  the  farmers 
of  the  region  to  find  a way  to  get  electricity  into  their  hones  a.,nd  on  to  their 
farms  were  on  the  rocvl  to  success. 

But  just  at  this  hopeful  time  certain  private  utilities  of  the  South 
launched  a broadside  att,a.ck  a.gainst  these  new  nrojects.  A common  policy  among 
the  southern  conpa.nies  of  the  Commonwealth  and  Southern  system  xvas  auoarent. 
Obstinictive  law’suits,  the  spreading  of  false  reports,  and  the  building  of  what 
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Tennessee  f'lrrnors  -nptly  nrn.ed.  "spite  lines"  beca,inc  a.cccptei  practice'  Of  the 
companies.  When  the  farmeirs  orpanized  their, ,n'..'n  associations  and,  in  cooperation 
irith  the  G-oTernneht , nroceedci  to  go  rafter  the  electric  service  they  had  so  long 
desired,  the  CorrinnVv or  1th  and  Southern  Coinpa.nies  in  Alabceoa,  G-eorgia  and 
Tennessee  soda,  in  effect?  ' ^ . 

"We  '.heovG  not  rrovided  you  v.'ith  widespread  rural  electrif icatioh?  ive  will 
not  let  you  achieve  it  for  yourselves . " • 

h.iis  policy  cortiimes  ir  Alab.ama  to  this  day,  as  the  nerbers  of  the 
T-\llo,poosr,,  Association  know  only  too  v/ell.  Tliis  comes  as  ro,  great  disanpointnent  i 
end  a surr.riso  to  me.  Last  winter  the  power  . ccraor.nies  of  the  southeast  and  the  ' 

T7A,  after  years  f>f  controversy,  worked  ''ut  their  differences  in  a spirit  of 
couprojrdse  o.ni  re:'.sona'r.leness . I thought  that  the  Alabama  Fov/er  Company  v/ould, 
in  like  spirit  an'  following  the  lea-"’,  of  othe'^  o.tilities,  inaug’irate  a policy  of 
harmony  with  cocnero,tivu  asr:oGiati''.nG  like  yr-^T  --'wn,  and  ""ith  RLA.  Instead,  you 
h^.ve  been  the  object  of  the  s.ane  o.ld  onlicy  o.f  r-rntagonisin  and  o'ostruction. 

Y^u  "e  doers  of  this  asoocic„tlor  hove  felt  the  blows  of  this  policy. 

Mony  farwers  a,ll  thonp'h  this  eectior.  in  the  Arery  center  of  t'de  largest  private 
hydroelectric  'levc.looirents  in  the  Soutli,  hove  tried  for  t’oenty  years  to  obtain 
sorvice  from  tl.ie  Alo,ij,auf>.  Pov'er  ConP.- ny  "^'ut  Avithoiit  success.  One  of  the  directors 
of  your  electric  coorerntivc , r.-fter  trying  for  nineteen  years  to  secure  service, 
was  toll  by  the  vower  com.par,.'  th;:i,t  it  wr-ul.!  take  Ain.’.er  consideration  the  building 
of  a line  to  his  hone,  r.bo'st  two  miles  in  lenarch,  proYioed  ho  would  agree  to  pay 
$1,500  in  cosh  and  r-i  rdnimrrn  bill  of  $50  a.  Wionth.  As  late  ■a‘^  the  latter  part  of 
1937  sono  of  you  ’who  are  now  nembe.rs  of  th,'  T^^llapnosa  Ei'ser  Electric  Membership 
Gorooration  ’went  into  the  field  nnl  i.evolopsd  o,  pi’o^osed.  lino  for  the  power 
cornp.any,  but  the  company  then  staked  thia.t  it  la.ch‘ed  funds  a.nd  did  not  know  A7hen 
it  coul-l  buill  SAxCh  r.  line.  At  a I'^.ter  Irate,  a.  5, iroctor  erf  your  cooperative 
offered  to  turn  all  the;  rir'-'roscd  cust'’^ue.r3  of  your  a.ssocio.tion  over  to  the  mower 
conriarr/ , the  c>~omcrativ ' t^-  withdro;",  mrovidod,  the  rates  ’would  not  be  greater 
thrc.n  those  you.  proposed  to  imai-e.  ‘^nis  offer  was  rejected.  And  then,  v/hon  you 
sho'wod.  yo'a  Acerc  in  earnest  nn'l  your  coon-eratlA''e  novel  akead,  the  conmany  broke  its 
t’oenty  year  sloep'  and  ’went  into  actirn.  Their  crows  built  spite  lines  costing 
in  the  neighborho-^ d of  $100,000,  to  parallel  and  d’lplicate  your  cooperative  lines/ 
Agents  of  the  oo’wcr  r'-'.ru.a.ny  Avont  into  t'ne  fi-eld  cud  farmers  thak  yo*U' 

coomoro.t i ve  ’Awas  eying  to  use  scc''n l-ha,r:d  electric  cAirrent;  that  5 kilo'wa.tts  of 
A].a'.;ar.a.  Power  Coreran’’  electricity  ’was  ooual  to  20  kilo’watts  from  the  cooperative; 
that  If  they  joined  t'no  c core  rat  ive  the  'lovern.went  A"''ould  have  a mortga-ge  on  their 
fa.rn.  Lat''r  the  Conpany  c-..rg-aed.  that  the  state  A'inoxce  director  should  not  approve 
your  REji  f inancin,'’’,  and  mut  you  +o  neehtess  exmense  ami  'vorry.  Your  nembers  even 
felt  it  necessary  to  uo’ent  pen-rd  over  your  'OA'les  and  lines.  It  Areas  not  so  long 
aro  that  y'-ur  neighbors  to  the  Il'rth,  the  members  nf  the  Cherokee  Associakion, 
found  thenselvcs  fi  kiting  r.iuila..v  tactics  on  the  p8.rt  cf  the  Ala.bana.  Foiwer  Cospany. 

Your  cnperiencc  in.  Alabacna.  has  not  been  unipue.  O'cer  in  Tennessee 
anrkher  Cosirnc'.nAvc.'.ith  3o’'-thern  Gouorhy  rracticel  the  same  kactics.  The 

residents  of  beech  Grove,  r small  rural.  csrcT-e-nity  in  Ledford  County,  had  a-n  ex- 
perience in  '/hich  there  Avas  nore  than  an  eleisent  of  humor.  For  a number  of  ye<ars 
they  had.  immortunir  1 the  Tennessee  Electric  Power  Cor.pary  for  service.  At  one 
time  they  -::ot  together  $1,500  and  banked  it  to  the  credit  of  the  Commany  to  pa.y 
for  lines  to  Beech  Grove,  l"- One  man  c\AWi"'’and  stacked  the  necessary  moles  as  his 
contribution.  But  the  line  poles  rotted  on  the  ground  cand  some  of  the  people 
spent  tA7o  yeans  gett  ing.  their  mehey  back,  for  no  electric  service  appeared. 
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Then  a cooperative  associati'''n  v.as  framed,  orh  Beech  Grove  citi2ens 
gathered  one  night  to  plan  for  electric  service.  While  they  were  neeting,  a power 
co:npany  construction  crew  na.terializei  out  of  the  night.  By  10  o*  clock  that 
night  Beech  Grove,  after  having  sought  electric  service  for  yea.rs,  was  lighted  hy 
two  dim  .strh'^t  bulbs.  The  $100,000,000  Tennessee  Electric  Power  Company  had 
brought  electricity  to  Beech  Grove  at  last  — via  a ccunle  of  cedar  poles,  two 
or  three  hundred  feet  of  wire,  and,  as  a newspaper  reporter  described  it,  "a 
rented  Delco  plant  in  a hog  wallow."  The  nearest  line  of  the  Company  was  14  miles 
a.way . 

What  a.  spectacle  such  a policy  and  such  activities  oresent:  fx  corooro- 
tion,  a.n  cortificial  person,  deriving  all  its  many  rowers  by  the-  grace  of  the  flesh 
and  blood  people  of  a state,  fighting  the  very  people  who  gave  the  corporation 
the  right  to  live,  trying  to  obstruct  their  cooperative  efforts  to  improve  their 
way  of  living.  Is  it  any  wonder  tha,t  in  suite  of  expensive  advertising  crijnpai<gns 
in  the  newspapers  through  the  length  and  broo.dth  of  this  state,  in  spite  of 
retainers  to  prominent  and  influential  lawyers  throughout  Alabama,  the  public 
relations  of  the  Alabama  Power  Company  are  still  so  notoriously  bad?  How  long 
will  it  take  the  management  of  private  utilities  to  realize  that  fighting  their 
own  neighbors  ond  potential  customers  is  a short-sighted  business  policy?  What 
storekeeper  in  Lafe.yette  would  be  stunid  enough  to  fight  the  farmers  of  his  own 
trade  area? 

Change  of  Dog-in-Manger  Policy  Locked  Eor. 

I am  optimist  enough  to  believe  that  after  further  deliberation  the 
Alabama  Power  Company  will  conclude,  to  end  this  dog-in-the-manger  policy  of  fight- 
ing farmers'  cooperatives,  a nolicy  that  de'oi'’ives  farmers  of  a way  of  living 
which  they  greatly  desire  and  for  which  they  o,re  ready  to  pay,  and  yet  which  does 
no  harm  to  the  private  companies.  The  same  oolicy  deprives  business  men  and 
manufacturers  e.nd  workmen  throughout  Alaf^enna  and  the  country  of  ornortunities  for 
the  production  and  sale  of  electric  refrigerators,  washing  machines,  poles,  wire, 
electric  water  pumps,  and  many  other  thihgs  for  which  electrification  produces  a 
demand.  There  are  thousa,nds  urnn  thousands  of  farm  homes  in  this  state  which  do 
not  have  electric  service.  These  f8.rn  hones  constitute  a great  market,  one  of 
the  greatest  prospective  markets  for  American  business,  a market  not  ba.sed  on  a 
war  boon,  or  p.ny  other  boom,  nor  like  sales  to  South  America  or  other  countries 
with  all  their  complexities.  It  is  a.  market  based  upon  the  building  up  of 
American  fa,rrn  life,  with  the  consco^uent  strengthening  of  our  country  throiigh 
strengthening  its  neoole. 

>'?'e  in  the  South  are  not  the  only  ones  v;ho  must  contend  with  this  short- 
sighted attitude.  Eron  way  un  in  Vermont  comes  a similar  story.  The  other  day 
at  a cooperative  celebration  like  this  one  the  Governor  of  Vermont,  a man  of' 
conservative  views,  the  Honorable  George  D.  Aiken,  had  this  to  say  of  the  situation 
in  the  Green  Mountain  State:  some  private  utilities,  he  said, 

'honf ortunately , appear  to  he  under  the  control  of  those 
who  have  no  sentimental  a.ttacliment  for  Vermont  and  little 
interest  in  us.  ^heir  motive  seems  to  be  to  get  the  last 
drop  of  blood  at  as  little  exmense  to  themselves  as  possible. 

Therefore,  they  lack  the  desire  to  serve  thinly  ponul.ated 
_ niral  areas  and  apparently  they  cannot  see  the  possibilities 
of  future  development." 


The  "possibilities  of  future  development"  are  there,  and  most  people 
recognize  that  fact.  In  the  long  run,  I am  confident  of  the  ultimate  success  of 
rural  electricity  in  Alabama  and  the  South.  There  is  hope  in  the  worksV?hich  has 
been  done  so  far,  as  exemplified  by  your  accomplishment  which  we  a,re  celebrating 
here  today.  It  does  not  mean-  merely  that  you  now  have  electric  service  which 
provides  the  conveniences  which  your  neighbors  in  towns  and  cities  have  long 
enjoyed.  It  goes  far  beyond  that. 

Raising  of  South* s Income  Linked  With  Rural  Tlectricity. 

In  a very  real  and  practical  sense,  the  lines  stretching  out  over  the 
Alabama  countryside  from  this  city  of  Lafayette  are  a sj/mhol  of  what  is  hapoeningv 
in  the  South  today.  They  are  a symbol  of  the  courageous  and  determined  spirit 
with  which  the  oeonle  of  the  South  are  attacking  its  problems. 

The  central  oroblen  which  'we  fare  in  the  South  today  is  that  of  in- 
creasing our  income.  This  is  a region  of  almost  unparalleled  natural  resources. 
Here,  we  have  a favorable  climate  and  soil,  rich  forests  and  minerals  — all  the 
elements  of  nutural  wealth.  And  we  have  men  and  women  capable  of  transforming 
this  natura.l  wealth  into  the  things  that  are  needed  for  n.  hig-h  standard  of  living. 
The  combination  of  these  nratural  resources  n,ni  of  a sturdy  and  self-reliant  people 
should  mean  comfortable  livelihood,  security,.  ..and. ..physical  ..well-being  for  all  our 
people. 

Yet  we  know  that  this  ha.s  ni'A  been  the  CrUse.  The  South  has  long  suffered 
from  the  fact  that  it  has  developed  — for  reasons  into  v/hich  we  do  not  need  to 
go  now  — as  a,  raw  materials  area..  It  h-as , for  exa.mple,  shipped  away  its  raw 
cotton  to  the  world  markets,  thereby  benefitin-"  the  nation  by  giving  it  the 
credits  it  needed  for  international  trade,  but  at  a great  cost  to  the  South. 

Tor  with  that-  cotton  — in  the  cotton  seed  — the  South  hR,s  shipped  away  a part 
of  its  capital,  the  fertility  of  its  soil.  There  are  other  examples,  too  numerous 
to  mention.  There  are  such  factors  as  discriminatory  freight  rates,  brought  out 
so  clearly  in  a report  preoared  for  TVA  Sy  a.n  Alabama  farm  boy,  J . Haden 
Alldredge,  a native  of  Blount  County,  how  a member  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission. 

A few  figures  point  uo  our  common  oroblem.  In  1938,  the  average 
effective  buying  income  per  family  in  Alaba.ma.  v-mas  $1,186;  in  Tennessee  it  was 
$1,642,  in  Georgia  $1,745;  and  in  Mississippi  $984.  Compare  these  figures  with 
the  national  average  of  $2,252,  with  California's  $2,837,  with  New  York's 
$3,126,  and  Illinois'  $2,341.  There,  in  sto.rk  outline,  is  the  problem  of  those 
of  us  who  live  and  work  in  the  South  — to  raise  the  income  of  this  region  and 
its  people  to  s.n  equitable  level  with  other  sections  of  the  country. 

There  are  many  things  which  must  be  done  if  we  are  to  o.chieve  tbiat  goal. 
One  of  the  most  imoortant  of  all  is  ruro.l  electrification  — real  rur.al  elec- 
trification cud  not  the  oiecemeal,  crefirn-skimmin-g  bra.nd  which  has  been  all  too 
common. 


Electric:  t;/  on  the  farm  cp.n,  contribute  much  to  a,griculture.  There  are 
almost  countless  ways  in  which  it  can  be  used,  not  only  to  provide  home  con- 
veniences and  lighten  the  burden  of  the  fa.rm  housewife,  but  to  c'ontribute  to  fa-rm 
income  and.  to  olace  farm  operations  on  a more  stable  basis.  It  may  help  to  open 
the  way  to  a more  diversified,  soil-conserving  type  of  farming  by  providing  some 
of  the  incom.e  for  which  the  farmer  must  now  depend  la,rgely  on  single  cash  orops, 
such  as  cotton. 


In  the  TVA  ovr  technical  staff,  workine  far  si::  years  T?ith  state 
en-;^ineerin_5  schools  <and  extension  services,  has  J.evelrr/eh  nor  inachinery  using 
electricity  to  make  electricity  help  pull  up  the  farmers'  income.  With  the 
results  of  this  six  years  of  work  I am  sure  you  a.rc  fairly  familiar.  I v/ill  not 
take  yoiir  time  tocr.y  to  describe  it,  excort  to  say  that,  like  everything  else 
the  TVii  tochnicp.l  forces  do,'- it  helongs  to  you  and  to  all  the  other  stockholders 
of  TVA,  the  130  million  ’people  of  the  country. 

You  have  had  a;  hard  fight.  But  you  will  find  you  have  many  friends  an 
sunnorters,  too,  farmers,  husiness  men,  industrialists,  v/orkers  — everyone  who 
cones  to  see-  the  importance  of  widespread  electrification  in  the  kailding  of  a 
stronger,  more  prosperous  South.  I look  for'^vard  hopefully  to  a,  cher.po  of  policy 
so  the  Alahama  Power  Comp.any  will  also  be  found  in  these  ranks,  along  with  other 
utility  comoanies.'  On  behalf  of  the  Authority,  I v/ant  to  extend  to  you  no./  any 
helo  thak  TVA  may  be  able  to  give  a,s  a result  of  our  orricrience  and  research  in 
the  past  five  yea,rs. 

Coopera.tion  and  Unity  as  Need  of  Times. 

In  these  troubled  ti?nes  onr  :rcn,test  need  is  to  wn  rk  to  ye  t h e r . towns- 
people, farmers,  the  resnoctive  branches  G-overnment,  cloctric  membership 
organizations  and  now'er  comnanies.  Coonero.tion , not  "spits"  lines  and  all  they 
imply,  is  the  keynote  of  these  days.  V/e  nrast  all  try  to  find  a,  common  basis 
for  understanding,  so  that  all  may  march  forward  together  tov/ard  the  objectives 
of  a more  prosperous  state,  regi^u:  oni  nation. 


